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WOMEN AS MUSICIANS. 

SINCE the days of Gobi, the Hindoo goddess, of Mir- 
iam, the Jewish maiden, and of the Sirens of ancient 
Greek mythology, woman has figured conspicuously in the 
development of music. Although she has never been a 
great productive genius, although she has never created 
symphonies, operas, and oratorios of lasting value, her in- 
fluence has been such, that, without it, we could hardly con- 
ceive our music of the present to be possible. 

In music we need all the faculties, all the characteristics, 
in a word all the personality of the human being. Since the 
nature of woman is such as man does not possess ; since the 
elements of male and female individualism combined, make 
up what we know as human mind and soul, it is evident 
that, without the assistance of woman, without her in- 
fluence, her emotions, her intuitions, and her prejudices, 
a full development of music would be impossible. With- 
out the co-operation of woman's personality it would, 
even at this late day, lie a semi-conscious prisoner in the 
fetters of barbarism. Where man employs cold, hard 
reason, where he longs to unravel the secrets of unexplored 
domains, where he would penetrate into the misty spheres 
of illimitable space, woman often acts intuitively, and 
although she follows impulses and spontaneous impressions 
more readily than man does, her instincts often guide her 
safely over difficulties that yield only reluctantly to his intel- 
lectual acumen. Since music is the language of the emotions 
and appeals directly to the heart, it must necessarily affect 
strongly a being so preeminently emotional, one who con- 
sults the heart much oftener than the head. As there exists 
a clearly defined masculine and feminine element in the 
nature and construction of music, it is evident that there 
must also be the same condition in its interpreters. 

The musical development of woman has not progressed 
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side by side with that of man, though it is more likely than 
not, that the first singing and whistling, the first outward 
evidence that music was engrafted into the soul of primitive 
man, was practised by women as well as by men, and that 
the former took as active a part in unconsciously developing 
music as the latter, until it became more and more the prac- 
tice of men to go to the hunt and to war under the sound of 
songs, the beating of drums, and the blowing of horns. 
This association of music with occupations almost exclu- 
sively those of the stronger sex, gradually estranged it from 
women, to such an extent, at least, that their musical de- 
velopment did not progress as rapidly as did that of their lords. 
The social position occupied by the wives, daughters, and sis- 
ters of the ancients is, in itself, a solution of the problem why 
women did not grow in their musical perceptions as rapidly 
as did men. Not in music alone, but also in all the other 
arts and sciences, woman was in earlier times always more 
or less neglected, and even up to within a century ago the 
education given to girls was something entirely different 
from what.it is now, and in no particular, save in instruction 
on subjects of religion, could it compare with the mental 
training received by boys. 

With the promulgation of the principles of Christianity a 
new era for music began, but one which during its first 
centuries gave very little promise of the glorious results it 
has. since witnessed. Music in the early Christian Church 
was almost exclusively'in the hands of men. It was culti- 
vated in monasteries and choir-schools to such an extent 
that even barbarous means were employed to preserve the 
voices of boys, but the singing of girls was sadly neglected. 
In nunneries very little music was to be heard. 

Against. all these disadvantages, and against all obstacles 
placed in her way, woman has battled bravely, until at this 
day, she occupies a position in the musical life of the world 
which, so far as her power of reproduction is concerned, 
fully equals that attained by the lord of creation himself. 

It has been asserted by a few writers, that many of the 
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popular songs of Europe, that is, many of the real folk-song^, 
were composed by women. I consider this theory erro- 
neous, because I have been unable to find anything to prove 
its truth. While I do not question the possibility of such 
origin of popular melodies, I doubt the probability of 
woman's attempting composition at so early a date. A 
work of greater importance, however, than the composition 
of popular songs was carried on by women in the Dark 
Ages. They taught the children such melodies as were then 
in existence. In the earlier stages of musical development 
in the Christian Church the science of representing tones by 
written characters was, of course, in its infancy, and even 
the best systems were quite as frequently misunderstood as 
comprehended. At this time women, who had been forbid- 
den to sing at divine worship, consoled themselves by allow- 
ing the powers of their sex to have full sway in that domain, in 
which the arbitrary mandates of dyspeptic priests and gout- 
stricken prelates could not control their actions — in the nur- 
sery — and there they taught the little ones to sing the songs 
learned in church and from friends and . neighbors. 
Thus, with the Church hampering musical growth on one 
side, while nobly encouraging it on the other, women did 
their share — and the lion's share it was — in preserving the 
melodies that would have been lost but for their transmission 
by rote from generation to generation. 

It is certainly not altogether without significance that a 
woman, St. Cecilia, was chosen as the patron of the Divine 
Art, from which it is plain that she must have been recog- 
nized as one of the foremost musicians of the early Church. 
The influence of women in Church and mission work is so 
evident, even to the most obtuse, that no one has yet dared 
to denjr its potency. The spirit that prompts them in this 
work and that which creates and entertains in them a love 
for music is the same, and, when technically instructed, they 
would probably find it no more difficult to express their 
emotions in original compositions, than it is for them to clothe 
their religious impulses in words. 
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Vocal music, because of its nature, is that branch of the 
art in which woman has been greatest, while the theory of 
music, for the same reason, is her weakest point. Vocal 
music appeals more directly to the heart and soul than does 
the tone of even the most sympathetic instrument, while in 
the theory of the art, we deal with pure sound only, and 
hence, because of the fact that the emotional nature 
in man is less active than in woman, he is superior to 
her in his ability to penetrate the mysteries of musical theory, 
over which complete mastery can be attained only after 
years of profound study. The theory of music is such that 
it is quite as difficult to understand it fully as it is to become 
proficient in metaphysics ; and it is a fact that the study of 
philosophy for the purpose of mental training is almost in- 
dispensable to any one who wishes to excel in musical 
theory. 

To illustrate the success of woman in music we need only 
recall the names of those of her sex who within the last one 
hundred and fifty years have become famous through their 
achievements. The history of music contains no brighter 
pages than those which recount the lives and works of the 
great female musicians. Of celebrated vocalists we have 
had Catalani, the brilliant and soulful ; Sonntag, the light- 
hearted and cheerful ; and Lind, the generous and sympa- 
thetic. There is no lover of music living at this day whose 
heart has not beat faster when reading or hearing of the 
brilliant triumphs of the phenomenal Patti, and millions in 
all parts of the civilized world have been thrilled by the 
magic tones of her voice. Besides these, the musical world 
has heard with glowing admiration Schroder, Malibran, 
Grisi, Lucca, Materna, Nielssen, Lehmann, and, among 
Americans fully qualified to be ranked with these great for- 
eigners, Kellogg, Carey, Thursby, Hauk and Abbott. Many 
others, too, while they do not occupy positions in the realm 
of vocal music as high as those attained by their sisters just 
mentioned, are zealous and successful laborers in the cause 
of pure art, 
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Piano playing has for years been quite the fashion among 
women. This accomplishment, the beginning of which dates 
back to the times of the clavichord, spinet, and virginal, and 
even to the days when mediaeval ladies played upon the 
lute and mandolin, has undergone a course of development 
and improvement brought about to a great extent through 
the efforts of female performers, although a hundred years 
ago no woman thought of becoming a professional piano- 
forte virtuoso. Woman's development in this branch of the 
art is as remarkable as it has been sudden, and we have 
had and still have, many great and accomplished female 
pianists, who occupy a place of honor in the magnificent 
galaxy of brilliant piano virtuosi. Foremost among these 
is Clara Schumann, than whom no more poetic and inspired 
performer ever lived. This lady who, while yet a child, 
astounded musical Europe with her wonderful playing, con- 
tinues at this time, though she has long since passed the age 
of three-score and ten, to delight and edify the most cultur- 
ed audiences with the brilliancy and power of her perform- 
ances. . Others, almost equally successful, though not equal- 
ly great, are Meuter, Mehlig, Bronsart, Goddard, Krebs, 
Timanoff, and Aus der Ohe ; also Carreno, Fay, and 
Stevens, these three being native Americans, who daily 
proclaim to the world through their performances that 
the women of America are second to none in the art of 
piano playing. In organ playing, too, women have come 
bravely to the front, and many a position as church organist, 
requiring not alone skill in the manipulation of a complicated 
instrument that becomes sometimes almost unwieldy, but 
also sound knowledge of music, is to-day filled with credit 
by them. 

The instrument justly considered to be most preeminent- 
ly suited to woman, because of its lightness, its form, the 
natural grace required in its treatment, but, above all, be- 
cause of the deep poetry of its tones, its emotional qualities 
and its sympathetic appeals — the violin — was for years neg- 
lected by female musicians, for reasons, which, plausible 
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though they may seem, are, nevertheless, utterly without 
justification. Even twenty years ago it was an odd sight, 
and one that rarely failed to elicit visible and audible com- 
ment, not always charitable, when a girl or young woman 
carried a violin case through the streets of a city. Now it is 
quite different, thanks to a few noble women, who, not heeding 
this criticism as adverse as it was prejudiced, devoted them- 
selves to the queen of all musical instruments. To their 
efforts we owe it that the violin is to-day a "lady's instru- 
ment " in a truer sense than that in which this term was 
applied to the piano. To-day we can see in the cities of this 
country, as well in as those of Europe, long lines of girls and 
women of all ages carrying their violins to or from a lesson, 
a rehearsal, or a concert. We have numerous orchestras in 
which women occupy prominent positions, and even some 
composed entirely of women. The violin, in the hands of a 
skilled female performer, appeals to the emotions of the lis- 
tener as it does but rarely when played upon by a man, al- 
though the greatest depth and grandeur of which the instru- 
ment is capable have not yet been elicited by women. 

The most prominent among female violinists are Madde- 
laine Lombardini, a pupil of the great Italian master Tartini ; 
Teresa and Maria Milanollo, two young girls who created 
a furore by their skilful playing in the first half of the pres- 
ent century ; Madam Norman-Neruda, whose profound clas- 
sical style compares quite favorably with that of Wil- 
helmj ; Camilla Urso, who, in her extensive travels 
through this country, has done more than any other artist to 
awaken a desire for the study of the violin among women ; 
Teresa Tua, who has been before the public as a brilliant 
virtuoso ever since she was a mere child ; and, lastly, Maud 
Powell, a young American of great ability and musical in- 
dividualism. In the ranks of the viola and violoncello play- 
ers of to-day we find several women who, for their mechani- 
cal skill as well as their knowledge of the resources of their 
instruments, deserve a place of honor among concert and or- 
chestral players. Marguerite, Queen of Italy, is devoted to 
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the violoncello, and is said to play the instrument "tolerably 
well for a queen." The flute, clarionet, bassoon, cornet — 
in fact, every orchestra and band instrument — have been at- 
tempted by women, and, in most, cases, with marked suc- 
cess, in so far as they have not shrunk from the mechanical 
difficulties presented by the various instruments. 

In composition, too, woman has tried her skill, but, though 
in some instances success has attended her efforts in this 
field, on the whole, these attempts, when compared with 
what male composers and female performers have achieved, 
must be pronounced failures. Prominent among women 
who have composed music is Clara Schumann, who has pub- 
lished many more or less acceptable pieces of vocal and in- 
strumental music. Fanny Hensel, the sister of Felix Men- 
delssohn, composed a number of songs and pianoforte 
pieces in the style of her illustrious brother. Josephine 
Lang, a friend of the Mendelssohns, also composed some 
pleasing vocal music. Louise Ruget composed songs that 
were admired and sung, for the time being, throughout 
France and Belgium. Marie Malibran, the great vocalist, 
was also the author ot several fine songs. A few years ago, 
an opera composed by Ingeborg von Bronsart, the celebrated 
pianist, was performed at Weimar under the direction of the 
composer. This opera met with a favorable reception both 
from the public and from the musicians of that great art 
centre, so familiar to all admirers of Schiller, Goethe, Liszt, 
and the other illustrious men who have made it their home. 
Besides these, there are a few other solitary, not very suc- 
cessful attempts by women, at the composition of operas, or- 
atorios, and symphonies. One of the earliest of these ef- 
forts was made by Princess Amalie, a sister of Frederic the 
Great. Among the few women who have gained fame as 
writers on musical subjects are Elisa Polka, Mrs. Raymond- 
Ritter, and Anna March, who have written some excellent 
sketches and essays. 

But why is it that woman, who has gained the height of 
fame not alone as executive musician, but also as painter, 
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poet, and novelist, who has even manipulated the chisel and 
modelling clay with success, and has attained renown at the 
bar and in the dissecting room, has not excelled as a pro- 
ductive musician? Why has not a woman with the genius 
of a Mozart or a Beethoven risen to join hands with Rosa 
Bonheur, George Eliot, and Mrs. Browning? In the face 
of the success attained by these women, and for other quite 
evident reasons, it is not safe to assert, as has been done, 
that women are deficient in intellectual powers. Though 
the average weight of the brain of an adult male is i\ lbs., 
while that of the adult female is only 2 lbs., we can draw no 
conclusions whatever from this fact, for it is well known 
that the utility of brain depends more upon quality than 
quantity. We may come much nearer to the truth when 
we claim that women, as I have intimated, are not given to 
exerting their reasoning powers to their utmost limit. The 
very principles of their existence, their natural dependence 
upon the stronger sex, make this natural. But, with all 
this, it is difficult to understand why woman, with a soul so 
susceptible to tender emotions, so readily charmed by the 
gentle powers of music, and so easily directed by impulses, 
should not have created some great work,should not have 
reflected the beauties and sweet harmonies of her soul in 
the grandest original compositions. The solution of this 
problem is doubtless found in the fact, that the manifesta- 
tions of a woman's nature are so entirely different from 
those of a man's, that her tendencies, her ideals, are pecu- 
liar to her sex. She, more dominated by emotions 
and intuitions, instinctively grasps the secret meaning 
of so abstract an art as music, and arrives almost uncon- 
sciously at a point attained by man only after profound reason- 
ing. A man seeks to explain why and how he arrives at cer- 
tain musical conclusions, while a woman is not apt to define 
her impressions and deductions clearly, and is, therefore, 
less successful in giving them an outward direction and in 
framing their tones. Though woman is highly qualified by 
nature to express ideas in music as if the}- were the workings 
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of her own Soul, though she is peculiarly fitted to reflect the" 
poetical nature of the art on the background of her own in- 
dividuality, she cannot create these poetic reflections in 
compositions original with herself. Her nature is opposed to 
the cold reasoning and the solution of profound musical 
problems, such as must be encountered by the successful 
composer. This perhaps explains why there is not a single 
composition by a female musician that bids fair to hold 
even the second or the third rank. 

As a teacher of music, except in the field of theory, 
woman has been eminently successful, though it is painfully 
obvious that some, by their incompetence and superficiality, 
have done much to retard a healthful growth of musical un- 
derstanding. 

In this capacity women have a great and glorious future 
before them. There are so many instances where they can 
exercise a most salutary influence, that it would be idle to 
attempt to mention them severally. They must bear in mind 
what their sisters have achieved in the cause of high art, and 
if they feel themselves called to the ofhce of a teacher, they 
must remember that even the greatest enthusiasm for their 
profession cannot excuse superficiality, and that it is their 
duty to prepare themselves thoroughly for their high call- 
ing. But women are by nature conscientious and pains- 
taking, and, properly equipped, they become an honor and 
ornament to the profession of teachers. 

In connection with the impediments to true art generated 
by the work of incompetent teachers, another point on 
which women are not always as faithful to music as one might 
wish the}' were, must also be considered. I refer to the 
manner in which the art is sometimes neglected by them as 
they grow older, especially when they become wives and 
mothers. A married woman who continues her study of 
music and who practises enough to keep herself from de- 
teriorating in- mechanical ability day after day, until she 
finally awakens to the sad fact, that has been long since evi- 
dent to others, that she can no longer sing or play as she could 
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in her youth, is indeed something of a rarity. Some writers 
have claimed, that the love of woman for the art of music, 
as also her love for other similar enjoyments and pleasures, 
her desire for recreations and diversions of which she was 
once fond, undergoes a change and loses its intensity as she 
grows older. I dare not pronounce this, statement alto- 
gether incorrect, having myself seen instances that seem to 
prove its truth ; but in the face of our knowledge of the lives 
and works of our great female musicians I cannot admit 
that such a change takes place necessarily. One great reason 
why so many women utterly neglect music after they are 
married, or after they have finally given up all hope of ever 
marrying, is that, with them, music has simply been a 
means to an end, and that end — to shine in society — 
having been accomplished, or its attainment being de- 
spaired of, music is laid aside like a worn-out garment. It 
is true that many women would gladly continue the study and 
practice of music to the end of their days, but by unavoida- 
ble or insurmountable difficulties are prevented from doing 
so. No woman who loved music truly and earnestly when 
she was young, who had felt the magic touch of the art upon 
her innermost soul, would ever forsake her early love when 
age had come upon her. She might no longer be able to 
sing or to play, but she would ever be anxious and willing 
to further the interests of the art whenever it was in her 
power so to do. 

The greatest composers of the world have been influenced 
to a marked degree by women, and in this indirect man- 
ner, the power exercised by woman in music is most ex- 
traordinary. Not to speak of the vocal parts in operas, 
oratorios, and other works where female voices are employ- 
ed, we are astounded by the number of songs written for 
women or dedicated to them. Many of these compositions 
were inspired by female friends of the great masters, and 
would not have been written had not such influence been 
brought to bear upon their authors. Thus, after all, 
woman may be considered, in one sense of the word, as a 
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successful creator of music. Since the days of Bach, who 
wrote a set of fugues and other pieces for his wife, many com- 
posers have erected monuments to the memory of their 
female friends by inscribing to them the fruits of their 
genius. But few of the works of Mozart are dedicated to 
men, while the master honors women thirty-three times in 
his dedications of compositions. Schubert, also, inscribed 
many of his works to women. The most inspired 
creations of Beethoven are those written in the 
time of his various arduous courtships, and those 
dedicated to some of the noble women who recog- 
nized and \inderstood his genius. All in all, he 
has dedicated thirty-five of his compositions to women. A 
perfect shower, a sparkling stream of compositions was 
evolved from the inspired mind of Schumann about the time 
he was married to Clara Wieck ; and Chopin, too, was ever 
most profuse in his compositions at the times when he was 
most profoundly impressed with the charms of some fair 
friend. The influence exercised by a loving wife over 
Weber and Mendelssohn is well known, and shows how 
successfully a woman can labor in behalf of music, even if 
she should never sing nor play nor compose. 

As a musical critic, on the whole, women cannot, I think, 
be considered successful for the reasons given already with 
regard to their want of success as composers ; although, as 
has been said, women feel intuitively the power of music, 
and are deeply affected by its appeals to the emotions, they are 
frequently led astray in their judgments, because they are more 
easily impressed than men in favor of, or against a certain 
artist or his work. A woman does not deliberately approve of 
or condemn a composition or its performance without a good 
reason for doing so ; but this reason, though generally quite 
satisfactory and sufficient to herself, is frequently apparent 
to no one else, and, consequently, her criticism, though al- 
ways a model of candor, must often yield to the more delib- 
erate judgment of men. Instances prove, however, that, 
even as a musical critic, woman has at times been successful. 
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In conclusion one may venture on the delicate task of 
giving a few words of advice to mothers — American 
mothers, especially. While they strive so nobly to awaken 
and develop the musical faculties of their daughters, they 
should not neglect their sons. They should not allow them 
to grow up with the notion that girls are taught music simply 
to increase their prospects of capturing a desirable husband 
in God's appointed time. Many young men, and old ones 
too, who live in a more or less circumscribed sphere, seem 
to be afraid that they might jeopardize their manly 
dignity were they to study thoroughly the art of music, 
while, strange as it may seem, they will not hesitate to 
maltreat a piano, whenever one comes within reach, or to 
make the night hideous with their unmelodious attempts at 
a serenade. If our boys were instructed in music as 
generally and thoroughly as our girls are, there would soon 
be less of that bold, presumptuous, and overbearing spirit 
which they so frequently manifest. Boys would grow to 
be more manly because their culture would be more har- 
monious, and because many of the jarring discords 
from without would be dispelled by the concords 
from within. In my extensive experience with boy- 
choirs I have often observed how choristers, after 
they have been in a well disciplined and welltrained choir 
for some time, become more gentle, more gentlemanly and 
refined in their manners and habits, and, at the same time, 
more industrious, enterprising, and truly courageous. It is 
in the power of women to control the tendencies of children. 
They can either nourish and strenghten the awakening love 
for music, or strangle this divinely bestowed gift before it 
has yet had time to assert itself. I do not doubt that the 
time will come when the world shall behold female com- 
posers who can boldly challenge a Bach, a Beethoven, or a 
Wagner ; but the time is yet distant, and it can be brought 
near, chiefly through a continued effort to make the world 
more and more musical by cultivating the tastes not 
alone of our daughters, but of our sons as well. 

T. L. Krebs. 



